BUCKINGHAM
consolation in the presence of the Duke, who was, we are told, his constant companion both day and night.   cHe lay on the first night of the reign in the King's bedchamber, and three nights after in the next lodgings.'1   Far from suffering any diminution, Buckingham's power was to be stronger than ever, for Charles's faith in his friend was even greater than that of James.   He regarded him as a \vise and diligent minister keenly  devoted  to  his  country's interests, and from now onwards showed a determined resolution to adhere to his advice and protect him from all factious opposition.   'The Duke stands hugely high in the substantial part of the King's favour', writes a contemporary.8   But it was well known that Charles had a will of his own, and speculations were rife as to whether the personal domination of Buckingham, begun in the last reign, was to continue. Events were soon to show that the Duke would still guide the destinies of the nation in the path of his own desire.
By now Buckingham had obtained a quick conception of the business of government, and had an easy grace of speech and manner which helped him to secure his own way the more readily. His own letters reveal quite clearly that he took his task of government seriously enough. Directed into the proper channels, his energy and enthusiasm might have been invaluable to the nation. Perhaps, under the wise and firm guidance of Elizabeth, Buckingham would have achieved something of value. Under another Henry V he might have won everlasting glory by his daring and brilliance on the battlefields of France, for he never lacked personal courage. But under James and Charles his vanity was flattered by such extreme adulation that his personal glory and personal desires came to
1 BIRCH, Court and Times of Charles /, I, p. 3. * Col. S. P. Dom. (Charles I), 1625-26, p. 10.
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